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properties and actions of the natural and the mythological
world were familiar friends to readers reared from the
Middle Ages on imaginative bestiaries, herbals and books
of strange science. In using the odd habits of animals and
plants to point a moral and adorn a tale, Lyly was well in
the line of literature. He might have challenged Sidney
and his "tedious prattling" with "like as the hart desireth
the water brooks, so pants my soul after thee", or with
the continual far-fetched analogies of the Greek and
Latin poets. Still, as with his other ornaments of style,
Lyly no doubt overdid it a little, "like those Indians, not
content to weare eare-rings at the fit and naturall place of
the eares, but they 'will thrust jewels through their nose
and lippes, because they will be sure to be fine'*.

Having burnished up and assumed his style, no doubt
with the easy adoption with which fashionable contem-
porary habits are usually slipped on, Lyly had but to
choose a felicitous path to walk abroad in it, that he might
display it and himself to the best advantage of both. Dig
up a story from somewhere, at home or abroad, old or
new, dress and garnish it in some old or new way, add
your own sauce, and serve: that was the Elizabethan
recipe for producing drama and prose fiction for a public
seldom critical so long as you entertained them somehow.
A hundred tales from all lands and ages were ready for use
by any new teller, and no questions asked. But Lyly
thought to improve on Painter and Pettie and Fenton and
Gascoigne and the rest, by adapting and fusing several
stock plots and treatises into one long moralizing tale of
high-class modern life. Rightly he thought that, served
with the pretty sauce of the fashionable style he had made
his own, such a book would go down extremely well.
So he took a young gentleman of Athens, rich, comely
and sharp of wit, and deposited him in^a^few lines in
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